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If we analyse the first 15 years of Soviet Russia, we see three social Received 17 March 2016 
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egalitarianism” criticised by the Communist Manifesto. We can now Published online 


understand the decision to move to Lenin’s New Economic Policy, KEYWORDS 
which was often interpreted as a return to capitalism. The Class struggle; inequality: 
increasing threat of war pushed Stalin into sweeping economic socialism; populism 
collectivisation. The third experiment produced a very advanced 

welfare state but ended in failure: in the last years of the Soviet 

Union, it was characterised by mass absenteeism and 

disengagement in the workplace; this stalled productivity, and it 

became hard to find any application of the principle that Marx 

said should preside over socialism—remuneration according to 

the quantity and quality of work delivered. The history of China is 

different: Mao believed that, unlike “political capital,” the 

economic capital of the bourgeoisie should not be subject to total 

expropriation, at least until it can serve the development of the 

national economy. After the tragedy of the Great Leap Forward 

and the Cultural Revolution, it took Deng Xiaoping to emphasise 

that socialism implies the development of the productive forces. 

Chinese market socialism has achieved extraordinary success. 


1. Soviet Russia and Various Experiments in Post-Capitalism 


Nowadays it is common to talk about the restoration of capitalism in China as resulting from 
the reforms of Deng Xiaoping. But what is the basis for this judgment? Is there a more or less 
coherent vision of socialism that can be contrasted with the reality of the current socio-econ- 
omic relations in China today? Let’s take a quick look at the history of attempts to build a 
post-capitalist society. If we analyse the first 15 years of Soviet Russia, we see war commun- 
ism, then the New Economic Policy (NEP), and finally the complete collectivisation of the 
economy (including agriculture) in quick succession. These were three totally different 
experiments, but all of them were an attempt to build a post-capitalist society. Why should 
we be shocked that, in the course of the more than 80 years that followed these experiments, 
other variations like market socialism and Chinese socialism appeared? 

Let’s concentrate for now on Soviet Russia: which of the three experiments mentioned 
is closest to the socialism espoused by Marx and Engels ? War communism was greeted by 
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a devout French Catholic, Pierre Pascal, then in Moscow, as a “unique and intoxicating 
performance [...] The rich are gone: only the poor and the very poor [...] high and 
low salaries draw closer. The right to property is reduced to personal effects” (cf. Losurdo 
2013, 185). This author read the widespread poverty and privation not as wretchedness 
caused by the war, to be overcome as quickly as possible; in his eyes, as long as they are 
distributed more or less equally, poverty and want are a condition of purity and moral 
excellence; on the contrary, affluence and wealth are sins. It is a vision that we can call 
populist, one that was criticised with great precision by the Communist Manifesto: there 
is “nothing easier than to give Christian asceticism a Socialist coat of paint”; the “first 
movements of the proletariat” often feature claims in the name of “universal asceticism 
and a rough egalitarianism” (Marx and Engels 1955-89, vol. 4, 484, 489; translated 
from Italian). Lenin’s orientation was the opposite of Pascal’s, as he was far from the 
view that socialism would be the collectivisation of poverty, a more or less egalitarian dis- 
tribution of privation. In October 1920 (“The Tasks of the Youth Associations”) Lenin 
declared, “We want to transform Russia from a poor and needy country to a rich country” 
(Lenin 1955-70, vol. 31, 283-84; translated from Italian). First, the country needed to be 
modernised and wired with electricity; therefore, it required “organised work” and “con- 
scious and disciplined work,” overcoming anarchy in the workplace, with a methodical 
assimilation of the “latest technical achievements,” if necessary, by importing them 
from the most advanced capitalist countries (Lenin 1955-70, vol. 31, 283-84; translated 
from Italian). 

A few years later, the NEP took over from war communism. It was essential to over- 
come the desperate mass poverty and starvation that followed the catastrophe of World 
War I and the civil war, and to restart the economy and develop the productive forces. 
This was necessary not only to improve the living conditions of the people and to broaden 
the social basis of consensus on revolutionary power; it was also about avoiding an 
increase in Russia's lag in development compared to the more advanced capitalist 
countries, which could affect the national security of the country emerging from the Octo- 
ber Revolution, not to mention it being surrounded and besieged by the capitalist powers. 
To achieve these objectives, the Soviet government also made use of private initiative and a 
(limited) part of the capitalist economy; it used “bourgeois” specialists who were rewarded 
generously, and it sought to take advanced technology and capital, which were guaranteed 
attractive returns, from the West. The NEP had positive results: production started up 
again, and a certain development of the productive forces began to take place. Overall, 
the situation in Soviet Russia improved noticeably: on the international level it did not 
worsen; rather, Russia’s delay in development started to decrease compared to the success- 
ful capitalist countries. Domestically, the living conditions of the masses improved signifi- 
cantly. Precisely because social wealth increased, there were more than just “the poor and 
the very poor,” as in the war communism celebrated by Pierre Pascal; desperate hunger 
and starvation disappeared, but social inequalities increased. 

These inequalities in Soviet Russia provoked a widespread and intense feeling of 
betrayal of the original ideals. Pierre Pascal was not the only one wanting to abandon 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union; there were literally tens of thousands of Bolshe- 
vik workers who tore up their party cards in disgust at the NEP, which they re-named the 
“New Extortion from the Proletariat.” In the 1940s, a rank-and-file militant very effec- 
tively described the spiritual atmosphere prevailing in the immediate aftermath of the 
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October Revolution—the atmosphere arose from the horror of war caused by imperialist 
competition in plundering the colonies in order to conquer markets and acquire raw 
materials, as well as by capitalists searching for profit and super-profit: 


We young Communists had all grown up in the belief that money was done away with once 
and for all. [. . .] If money was reappearing, wouldn't rich people reappear too? Weren’t we on 
the slippery slope that led back to capitalism? (Figes 1996, 771) 


Therefore, one can understand the scandal and a persistent feeling of repugnance for 
the market and the commodity economy at the introduction of the NEP; it was above 
all the growing danger of war that caused the abandonment of the NEP and the removal 
of every trace of the private economy. The wholesale collectivisation of the country’s agri- 
culture provoked a civil war that was fought ruthlessly by both sides. And yet, after this 
horrible tragedy, the Soviet economy seemed to proceed marvellously: the rapid develop- 
ment of modern industry was interwoven with the construction of a welfare state that 
guaranteed the economic and social rights of citizens in a way that was unprecedented. 
This, however, was a model that fell into crisis after a couple of decades. With the tran- 
sition from great historical crisis to a more “normal” period (“peaceful coexistence”), 
the masses’ enthusiasm and commitment to production and work weakened and then dis- 
appeared. In the last years of its existence, the Soviet Union was characterised by massive 
absenteeism and disengagement in the workplace: not only did production development 
stagnate, but there was no longer any application of the principle that Marx said drove 
socialism—remuneration according to the quantity and quality of work delivered. You 
could say that during the final stage of Soviet society, the dialectic of capitalist society 
that Marx described in The Poverty of Philosophy had been overturned: 


While inside the modern factory the division of labour is meticulously regulated by the auth- 
ority of the entrepreneur, modern society has no other rule or authority to distribute the 
work, except for free competition. [...] One can also determine, as a general principle, 
that the less the authority presides over the division of labour inside the society, the more 
the division of labour develops inside of the factory, and it is placed under the authority 
of just one person. Thus the authorities in the factory and in society, in relation to the div- 
ision of labour, are inversely related to each other. (Marx and Engels 1955-89, vol. 4, 151; 
translated from Italian) 


In the last years of the Soviet Union, the tight control exercised by the political powers 
over civil society coincided with a substantial amount of anarchy in workplaces. It was the 
reversal of the dialectic of capitalist society, but the overthrow of the capitalist society's 
dialectic was not socialism and, therefore, it produced a weak economic order unable to 
resist the ideological and political offensives of the capitalist-imperialist world. 


2. The Peculiarity of the Chinese Experience 


China’s history is different. Although the Communist Party of China seized power at the 
national level in 1949, 20 years earlier it had already started to exercise its power in one 
region or another, regions whose size and population were comparable to those of a 
small or medium-sized European country. For much of these 85 years in power, China, 
partly or totally ruled by the communists, was characterised by the coexistence of different 
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forms of economy and property. This was how Edgar Snow described the situation in the 
late 1930s in the “liberated” areas: 


To guarantee success at these tasks it was necessary for the Reds, even from the earliest days, 
to begin some kind of economic construction. [...] Soviet economy in the Northwest was a 
curious mixture of private capitalism, state capitalism, and primitive socialism. Private enter- 
prise and industry were permitted and encouraged, and private transactions dealing in the 
land and its products were allowed with restrictions. At the same time the state owned 
and exploited enterprises such as oil wells, salt wells, and coal mines, and it traded in cattle, 
hides, salt, wool, cotton, paper, and other raw materials. But it did not establish a monopoly 
in these articles and in all of them private enterprises could, and to some extent did, compete. 
A third kind of economy was created by the establishment of cooperatives, in which the gov- 
ernment and the masses participated as partners, competing not only with private capitalism 
but also with state capitalism! (Snow [1937] 1972, 262) 


This picture is confirmed by a modern historian: in Yan’an, the city where Mao Zedong 
directed the struggle against Japanese imperialism and promoted the construction of a new 
China, the Communist Party of China did not pretend “to control the whole of the base 
area's economy. It rather supervised a “significant private economy, which also included 
“large private landholdings” (Mitter 2014, 192). 

In an essay in January 1940 (“On the New Democracy”), Mao Zedong clarified the 
meaning of the revolution taking place at that time: 


Although such a revolution in a colonial and semi-colonial country is still fundamentally 
bourgeois-democratic in its social character during its first stage or first step, and although 
its objective mission is to clear the path for the development of capitalism, it is no longer 
a revolution of the old type led by the bourgeoisie with the aim of establishing a capitalist 
society and a state under bourgeois dictatorship. It belongs to the new type of revolution 
led by the proletariat with the aim, in the first stage, of establishing a new-democratic society 
and a state under the joint dictatorship of all the revolutionary classes. Thus this revolution 
actually serves the purpose of clearing a still wider path for the development of socialism. 
(Mao 1965-77, vol. 2, 344) 


This was a model characterised, at the economic level, by the coexistence of different forms 
of ownership; at the level of political power, by a dictatorship exercised by the “revolution- 
ary classes” as well as the leadership of the Communist Party of China. It is a pattern con- 
firmed 17 years later, although in the meantime the People’s Republic of China was 
founded, in a speech on January 18, 1957 (“Talks at a Conference of Secretaries of Provin- 
cial, Municipal and Autonomous Regions Party Committees”): 


As for the charge that our urban policy has deviated to the Right, this seems to be the case, as 
we have undertaken to provide for the capitalists and pay them a fixed rate of interest for a 
period of seven years. What is to be done after the seven years? That is to be decided accord- 
ing to the circumstances prevailing then. It is better to leave the matter open, that is, to go on 
giving them a certain amount in fixed interest. At this small cost we are buying over this class. 
[...] By buying over this class, we have deprived them of their political capital and kept their 
mouths shut. [...] Thus political capital will not be in their hands but in ours. We must 
deprive them of every bit of their political capital and continue to do so until not one jot 
is left to them. Therefore, neither can our urban policy be said to have deviated to the 
Right. (Mao 1965-77, vol. 5, 357) 


It is, therefore, a matter of distinguishing between the economic expropriation and 
the political expropriation of the bourgeoisie. Only the latter should be carried out to 
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the end, while the former, if not contained within clear limits, risks undermining the 
development of the productive forces. Unlike “political capital,” the bourgeoisie’s 
economic capital should not be subject to total expropriation, at least as long as it 
serves the development of the national economy and thus, indirectly, the cause of 
socialism. 

After taking off in the second half of the 1920s, this model revealed a remarkable 
continuity and offered great economic vitality before 1949 to the “liberated” areas gov- 
erned by the communists and then the People’s Republic of China as a whole. The dra- 
matic moment of breakthrough came with the Great Leap Forward of 1958-59 and with 
the Cultural Revolution unleashed in 1966. The coexistence of different forms of own- 
ership and the use of material incentives were radically thrown on the table. There was 
an illusion of accelerating economic development through calls for mass mobilisation 
and mass enthusiasm, but this approach and these attempts failed miserably. Moreover, 
the struggle of everyone against everyone heightened the anarchy in factories and pro- 
duction sites. 

The anarchy was so widespread and deep-rooted that it did not disappear immedi- 
ately with the reforms introduced by Deng Xiaoping. For some time, customs continued 
in the public sector as described by a witness and Western scholar, “even the last 
attendant [...], if he wants to, can decide to do nothing, stay home for a year or 
two and still receive his salary at the end of the month.” The “culture of laziness” 
also infected the expanding private sector of the economy. “The former employees of 
the State [...] arrive late, then they read the newspaper, go to the canteen a half- 
hour early, leave the office an hour early,” and they were often absent for family 
reasons, for example, “because my wife is sick.” And the executives and technicians 
who tried to introduce discipline and efficiency into the workplace were forced to 
face not only resistance and the moral outrage of the employees (who considered it 
infamy to impose a fine on an absent worker caring for his wife), but sometimes 
even threats and violence from below (Sisci 1994, 86, 89, 102). 

Thus, there was a paradox. After distinguishing itself for decades for its peculiar history 
and its commitment to stimulating production through competition not only between 
individuals but also between different forms of ownership, the China that arose from 
the Cultural Revolution resembled the Soviet Union to an extraordinary degree in its 
last years of existence: the socialist principle of compensation based on the amount and 
quality of work delivered was substantially liquidated, and disaffection, disengagement, 
absenteeism and anarchy reigned in the workplace. Before being ousted from power, 
the “Gang of Four” attempted to justify the economic stagnation, debating the populist 
reason for a socialism that is poor but beautiful, the populist “socialism” that in the 
early years of Soviet Russia was dear to Pierre Pascal, the fervent Catholic whom we 
already know. 

Then populism became the target of Deng Xiaoping’s criticism. He called on the Marx- 
ists to realise “that poverty is not socialism, that socialism means eliminating poverty.” He 
wanted one thing to be absolutely clear: “Unless you are developing the productive forces 
and raising people’s living standards, you cannot say you are building socialism.” No, 
“there can be no communism with pauperism, or socialism with pauperism. So to get 
rich is no sin” (Deng 1992-95, vol. 3, 122, 174). Deng Xiaoping had the historic merit 
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of understanding that socialism had nothing to do with the more or less egalitarian distri- 
bution of poverty and privation. In the eyes of Marx and Engels, socialism was superior to 
capitalism not only because it ensured a more equitable distribution of resources but also, 
and especially, because it ensured a faster and more equal development of social wealth, 
and to achieve this goal, socialism stimulated competition by affirming and putting into 
practice the principle of remuneration according to the quantity and quality of work 
delivered. 

Deng Xiaoping’s reforms reintroduced in China the model that we already know, 
although giving it new coherence and radicalism. The fact remains that the coexistence 
of different forms of ownership was counterbalanced by strict state control directed by 
the Communist Party of China. If we analyse the history of China, not beginning with 
the founding of the People’s Republic, but as early as the first “liberated” areas being 
set up and governed by communists, we will find out that it was not China of the reforms 
of Deng Xiaoping, but China in the years of the Great Leap Forward and of the Cultural 
Revolution that was the exception or the anomaly. 


3. Marxism or Populism? A Confrontation of Long Duration 


Well beyond the borders of Russia and China, during the twentieth century and even now, 
populism influenced and still negatively influences the reading of the great revolutions that 
radically changed the face of the world. In this sense, we can say that, after having played a 
part as an essential feature of the twentieth century, the conflict between populism and 
Marxism is far from over. 

Pascal condemned the abandonment of war communism, or the society in which there 
are “only the poor and the very poor,” and that is precisely why it was free of the tensions 
and rifts caused by inequality and social polarisation. The attitude taken by fervent Chris- 
tians at that time in Moscow was not in any way confined to Soviet Russia. Traces of popu- 
lism can be felt in the young Ernst Bloch. In 1918, when he published the first edition of 
Spirit of Utopia, he called on the Soviets to effect a “transformation of power into love” and 
to put an end not only to “every private economy,” but also to any “money economy” and 
with it the “mercantile values that consecrate whatever is most evil in man” (Bloch [1918] 
1971, 298). Here the populist trend was intertwined with Messianism: no attention was 
paid to the task of rebuilding the economy and developing the productive forces in a 
country destroyed by war and having a history marked by recurrent and devastating fam- 
ines. The horror at the carnage of World War I stimulated the dream of a community that 
is satisfied with the scarce material resources available and that only in this circumstance, 
freed from worrying about wealth and power, can people live shielded from the “money 
economy and instead live in “love.” 

When he published the second edition of Spirit of Utopia in 1923, Bloch believed that it 
was appropriate to delete the populist and Messianic passages, as previously mentioned. 
However, the state of mind and the vision that inspired them did not vanish either in 
the Soviet Union or outside of it. The transition to NEP found perhaps its most passionate 
or sentimental critics among the militants as well as among Western communist leaders. 
As for them, in the “Political Report” he presented to the XI Congress of the Communist 
Party held on March 27, 1922, Lenin sarcastically wrote: 
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Seeing that we were withdrawing, some of them scattered, childishly and shamefully, even 
with tears, as happened at the last large session of the Executive Committee of the Inter- 
national Communist Party. Motivated by the best communist sentiments and the most 
ardent communist aspirations, some friends burst into tears. (Lenin 1955-70, vol. 33, 254- 
55; translated from Italian) 


Antonio Gramsci had a very different attitude as early as the October Revolution, which 
he expressed in this way: 


Collectivism of poverty and suffering will be the principle. But those very conditions of pov- 
erty and suffering would be inherited from a bourgeois regime. Capitalism could not immedi- 
ately do more than collectivism did in Russia. Today, it would do even less, because it would 
have immediately run afoul of an unhappy, frantic proletariat, now unable to bear for others 
to endure the pain and bitterness that the economic hardship would have brought. [. . .] The 
suffering that will come after peace will be tolerated only because the workers feel that it is 
their will and their determination to work to suppress it as quickly as possible. (Gramsci 
1982, 516; translated from Italian) 


In this context, the war communism about to prevail in Soviet Russia was at the same time 
legitimised tactically and delegitimised strategically, legitimised immediately and delegiti- 
mised with an eye to the future. The “collectivism of poverty and suffering” is justified by 
the specific conditions prevailing in Russia at the time: capitalism would not be able to do 
anything better. It was understood, however, that the privation had to be overcome as 
quickly as possible. 

Precisely for this reason, Gramsci had no difficulty in recognising himself in the NEP, 
the meaning of which he made sharply clear in his October 1926 stance: the reality of the 
Soviet Union put us in the presence of a phenomenon “never before seen in history.” A 
politically “dominant” class “as a whole” finds itself “in living conditions inferior to certain 
elements and strata of the [politically] dominated and dependent class” (Gramsci [1926] 
1971, 129-30). The masses of people who continued to suffer a life of hardship were con- 
fused by the spectacle of “the NEPman dressed in fur who has at his disposal all the goods 
of the earth” (129-30). And yet this should not constitute grounds for a scandal or feelings 
of repugnance, because the proletariat, as it cannot gain power, also cannot even keep 
power if it is not capable of sacrificing individual and immediate interests to the “general 
and permanent interests of the class” (129-30). Those who read the NEP as synonymous 
with a return to capitalism committed two serious errors: ignoring the issue of the fight 
against mass poverty and thus the development of the productive forces; they also wrongly 
identified the economically privileged class and the politically dominant class. 

A reading of the NEP not unlike that seen in Gramsci came from another great intel- 
lectual of the twentieth century. He was Walter Benjamin, who, after returning from a trip 
to Moscow in 1927, summed up his impressions: 


In a capitalist society, power and money have become of equal dimension. Any given amount 
of money can be converted into a well-defined portion of power and the exchange value of all 
power is a calculable entity. [. ..] The Soviet state has interrupted this osmosis of money and 
power. The Party, of course, reserves power for itself; it does, however, leave the money to the 
NEPman. (quoted in Losurdo 2013, 227-28; translated from Italian) 


The latter, however, underwent a “terrible social isolation.” For Benjamin, too, there was 
no correspondence between economic wealth and political power. The NEP had nothing 
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to do with the restoration of bourgeois and capitalist power. Soviet Russia could not help 
but engage in the reconstruction of the economy and the development of the productive 
forces. The task was made more difficult by the persistence of customs that were not suited 
to a modern industrial society. In Moscow, Benjamin was a direct witness to a very 
instructive display: 


Not even in the Russian capital is there, in spite of all the “rationalisation,” a sense of the 
value of time. The “trud,” the Trade Union Institute of Work, by means of wall posters, 
waged [...] a campaign for punctuality [...] “time is money”; to give credence to such a 
strange rallying cry, they had to draw on Lenin’s authority in the posters. So, this mentality 
is foreign to Russians. Their playful instinct prevails over everything [...] If, for example, a 
movie scene is being shot in the street, they forget where they are going and why, they queue 
up behind the crew for hours and arrive at work befuddled. (quoted in Losurdo 2013, 184; 
translated from Italian) 


Pascal also witnessed the developments in Soviet Russia, forming an opinion of strong 
condemnation: now in Moscow and in the rest of the country, everything revolved around 
the question of whether “industrialisation must be a little faster or a little slower,” around 
the problem of “how to get the necessary money.” The consequences of this new approach, 
which put aside “every revolutionary purpose,’ were devastating: yes, “on the material 
level we approach Americanisation, a great development of national wealth,” but at 
what cost? “The docile mass became a slave to it, to its work, to its exploitation. It pro- 
duces, there is an economic recovery, but the revolution is well buried” (Pascal 1982, 
33-34; translated from Italian). 

The great Austrian writer Joseph Roth, not involved in the communist movement, 
reached the same conclusions. When visiting the land of the Soviets between September 
1926 and January 1927, he expressed his disappointment at the “Americanisation” in pro- 
gress. “They despise America, meaning big soulless capitalism; the country where gold is 
God. But they admire America, meaning progress, the electric iron, the hygiene and the 
waterworks” (quoted in Losurdo 2013, 192; translated from Italian). In conclusion, 
“This is a modern Russia, technically advanced, with American ambitions. This is no 
longer Russia” (quoted in Losurdo 2013, 192; translated from Italian). The “spiritual 
void” had opened in a country that initially aroused many hopes.’ The popular inspiration 
for these positions was obvious: as expressions of betrayal of the original revolutionary 
inspiration and of a drift toward a philistine and vulgar worldview, they pointed to the 
desire to improve living conditions and the pursuit of comfort (or of a minimum of 
comfort). 

As Pascal did, Roth also expressed his distaste for the “Americanisation” under way. 
These were the years in which the Bolsheviks engaged in the reconstruction and develop- 
ment of the economy to try to learn from the most advanced capitalist countries and the 
United States in particular. In March and April 1918 (“The Immediate Tasks of Soviet 
Power’) Lenin noted that “compared to workers in the most advanced nations, the Rus- 
sian is a bad worker”; therefore, he must “learn to work,” assimilating critically the “rich 
scientific achievements” of the “Taylor system” developed and implemented in the North 
American Republic (Lenin 1955-70, vol. 45, 27, 231). On the same wavelength, Bukharin 
proclaimed in 1923, “We need to add Americanism to Marxism” (quoted in Losurdo 2007, 
chapter II, § 2). The following year, Stalin made a significant appeal to the Bolshevik 
cadres: if they really wanted to be at the height of “principles of Leninism,” they should 
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try to weave “Russian revolutionary impulses” with “the practical American approach” 
(quoted in Losurdo 2007, chapter III, § 2). “Americanism” and “the practical American 
approach” were here synonyms for the development of productive forces and the escape 
from poverty or scarcity: socialism is not the equal sharing of poverty or deprivation, but 
the definitive and widespread overcoming of these conditions. 

From outside of Russia, Gramsci countered populism with particular rigour and con- 
sistency. As we know, from the beginning he stressed the need for a rapid end to this “col- 
lectivism of poverty and suffering.” It was a political position with a wider theoretical 
vision as its foundation. L’Ordine Nuovo (The New Order)—the weekly he founded in 
the wake of the October Revolution in Russia—plus the movement to occupy factories 
in Italy, asked the revolutionary workers to fight for wages and thus for a more equitable 
distribution of social wealth, but also and above all to be “producers” taking “control of 
production” and the “development of work plans.” In doing so, in order also to promote 
the development of the productive forces, the revolutionary workers must know how to 
make use of the “most advanced industrial technology” that “(in a sense) is independent 
from the method of appropriating the assets produced,” that is, it got its autonomy from 
capitalism or socialism (Gramsci 1987, 622, 607-8, 624; translated from Italian). Not coin- 
cidentally, between October and November 1919, L’Ordine Nuovo devoted several articles 
to Taylorism, analysed beginning with the latest analysis of the distinction between “rich 
scientific achievements” (mentioned by Lenin) and their capitalist use. In this sense, the 
Prison Notebooks later observed that already L’Ordine Nuovo had claimed its “American- 
ism” (Gramsci 1975, 72; translated from Italian). It was the Americanism that Lenin, 
Bukharin and Stalin directly or indirectly referenced. 

And it should be clear that this is an Americanism that does not in any way rule out a 
judgment and clear condemnation of US capitalism and imperialism. In Gramsci’s eyes, 
this was a country that, despite its professions of democratic faith, imposed slavery on 
blacks for a long time and that, even after the Civil War, was characterised by a terrorist 
regime of white supremacy, as shown by “lynching of blacks by crowds incited by atro- 
cious merchants dispossessed of human flesh” (Losurdo 1997, chapter II, 11-12; translated 
from Italian). That terrorism was also manifested in terms of foreign policy: The North 
American Republic threatened to deprive the Russians of the grain necessary for their sur- 
vival and, therefore, to starve to death the people who felt the pull of the October Revolu- 
tion and were tempted to follow its example. 

The “Americanism” understood as attention reserved for the problem of development 
of the productive forces pushed Gramsci, in the early 1930s, to greet enthusiastically the 
launching of the first Soviet five-year plan: the economic and industrial development of 
the country that emerged from the October Revolution was proof that, far from stimulat- 
ing “fatalism and passivity,” in fact, “the concept of historical materialism [. . .] gives rise to 
a flowering of initiatives and enterprises that astonishes many observers” (Gramsci 1975, 
893, 2763-64; translated from Italian). Materialism and Marxism showed the ability to 
influence reality concretely, not only inspiring revolutions like the one that occurred in 
Russia but also promoting the growth of social wealth and freeing the masses from cen- 
turies of poverty and deprivation. 

More disappointed than ever, even outraged by the developments in Soviet Russia, 
however, it was Simone Weil who in 1932 proceeded to a final showdown with the country 
which she had initially looked to with sympathy and hope: Soviet Russia had ended up 
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taking America, American efficiency, productivity and “Taylorism” as its models. There 
could no longer be any doubts. 


The fact that Stalin, on this issue, which is at the centre of the conflict between capital and 
labour, has abandoned the views of Marx and has been seduced by the capitalist system in its 
most perfect form, shows that the USSR is still quite far from having a working-class culture. 
(Weil 1989-91, 106-7) 


In fact, the position taken here had nothing to do with Marx and Engels: according to the 
Communist Manifesto, capitalism is destined to be overcome because, after developing the 
productive forces with unprecedented scope and speed, it became an obstacle to their 
further development, as confirmed by the recurrent crises of overproduction. This deeply 
Christian French philosopher, also inclined to populism, recognised the country that 
emerged from the October Revolution only up to the stage of more or less equal distri- 
bution of poverty or deprivation; later, in addition to Soviet Russia, Weil also broke 
with Marx and Engels. 


4. Global Inequality and Inequality in China 


Populism continues to make its presence felt more than ever in the dismissive judgment 
that the Western left passes on today’s China. It is true that the reforms introduced by 
Deng Xiaoping spurred an economic boom unprecedented in history, with hundreds 
and thousands of millions of people liberated from poverty, but this is basically irrelevant 
for the populists. 

Did the elimination of desperate and mass poverty happen at the same time as the wor- 
sening inequality? The answer to that question is less obvious than it may appear at first 
glance. Throughout history, the communist parties have won power only in countries that 
are relatively undeveloped economically and technologically; for this reason, they had to 
fight against not one but two types of inequality: 1) inequality existing on the global scale 
between the most and least developed countries; and 2) the inequality existing within each 
individual country. Only if we take into account both sides of the struggle can we ade- 
quately take stock of policy reform. With regard to the first type of inequality, there are 
no doubts: internationally, global inequality is levelling out sharply. Yes, China is gradually 
catching up to the most advanced Western capitalist countries. It is a turning point! 

In the last years of the twentieth century, a prominent American political scientist 
noted that if the process of industrialisation and modernisation that started with Deng 
Xiaoping is to be successful, “China’s emergence as a major power will dwarf any compar- 
able phenomena during the last half of the second millennium” (Huntington 1996, 231). 
About 15 years later, again with reference to the prodigious development of this great 
Asian country, a no less illustrious British historian noted, “What we are living through 
now is the end of 500 years of Western predominance” (Ferguson 2011, 322). The two 
authors cited here share the same, emphatic, view of timing. About five centuries ago, 
the discovery/conquest of America took place. In other words, the extraordinarily rapid 
rise of China is ending or promises to end the “Colombian epoch,” a period characterised 
by extreme inequality in international relations: the distinct lead held by the West in econ- 
omics, technology and military might has allowed it to subdue and plunder the rest of the 
world for centuries. 
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The fight against global inequality is part of the struggle against colonialism and neo-colo- 
nialism. Mao understood this well and, in a speech given on September 16, 1949 (“The Bank- 
ruptcy of the Idealist Conception of History”) warned that Washington wants China reduced 
to relying “on US flour, in other words, to become a US colony” (Mao 1965-77, vol. 4, 453). In 
fact, the newly founded People’s Republic of China became the target of a deadly embargo 
imposed by the United States. Its objectives are clear from studies done by the Truman 
administration and the confessions and statements of its leaders. It started from the premise 
that the type of measure that could defeat and oust the communist government “is economic 
rather than military or political.” And so, they needed to ensure that China suffered or con- 
tinued to suffer the scourge of a “general standard of living around and below the subsistence 
level”; Washington felt committed to causing “economic backwardness” and “cultural lag” 
and leading a country of “desperate needs” to “a catastrophic economic situation,” “toward 
disaster” and “collapse” (Zhang 2002, 20-22, 25, 27). At the White House, one president suc- 
ceeds another, but the embargo remains, and it is so ruthless as to include medicines, tractors 
and fertilisers (Zhang 2002, 83, 179, 198). In short: in the early 1960s, a collaborator of the 
Kennedy administration, Walt W. Rostow, pointed out that, because of this policy, the econ- 
omic development of China was delayed for at least “tens of years” (Zhang 2002, 250). 

There is no doubt: Deng Xiaoping’s reforms greatly stimulated the fight against global 
inequality and thus placed the economic (and political) independence of China on a solid 
footing. High technology is no longer a monopoly of the West, either. Now we see the pro- 
spect of overcoming the international division of labour, which for centuries has subjected 
people outside the West to a servile or semi-servile condition or relegated them in the bot- 
tom of the labour market. It is thus outlining a worldwide revolution that the Western left 
does not seem to be noticing. Rationally, they consider a strike obtaining better wages or 
better working conditions in a factory as an integral part of the process of emancipation, or 
they discuss it in the context of the patriarchal division of labour. It is very strange, then, 
that the struggle to end the oppressive international division of labour that was established 
through armed force during the “Colombian epoch” is considered something alien to the 
process of emancipation. 

In any case, those who condemn China today as a whole due to its inequalities would 
do well to consider that Deng Xiaoping also promoted his reform policies as a part of 
the fight against planetary inequality. In a conversation on October 10, 1978, he noted 
that the technology “gap” was expanding compared to more advanced countries; these 
were developing “with tremendous speed,” while China could not keep up in any way. 
And, 10 years later, “High technology is advancing at a tremendous pace’; so that there 
was a risk that “the gap between China and other countries will grow wider” (Deng 
1992-95, vol. 2, 143; vol. 3, 273). 


5. Quantitative and Qualitative Inequality 


Drawing attention to the importance of global inequality does not mean losing sight 
of the second type of inequality. So, what is happening with China’s existing 
inequality? Have the reforms introduced by Deng Xiaoping escalated it to an intolerable 
point? 

Before answering these questions, we should make a preliminary observation: both the 
Soviet NEP and the new Chinese course were preceded by poverty and shortages acute and 
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widespread enough to cause large-scale starvation; this situation had to be ended and a 
repetition had to be prevented, and this marked the turning point within Soviet Russia 
and China. But how is inequality fought in such a desperate economic situation? In the 
quantitative sense, the distribution of the scarce available resources can be inspired by 
emphasising egalitarianism, so as to try to feed individuals, families and villages uniformly; 
however, the overall inadequacy of the available resources does not change, nor does the 
differing degree of need (the weakest individuals succumb more easily than the others); in 
such conditions, starvation can be contained but not eliminated. Well, the piece of bread 
that allows the most fortunate to survive, as modest and reduced in terms of quantity as it 
may be, nevertheless sanctions an absolute inequality in terms of quality, the absolute 
inequality that exists between life and death. In other words, when scarcity reaches an 
extreme level, the struggle against inequality can only be tackled effectively by focusing 
on the development of the productive forces. That is, even with regard to the second 
type of inequality, the inequality within a single country, Deng Xiaoping’s reforms elimi- 
nated once and for all the absolute qualitative inequality inherent in starvation and the risk 
of starvation. 

Of course, once this scourge has been ended once and for all, it is time to address the pro- 
blem of the struggle against quantitative inequality, as well as to achieve what Deng Xiaoping 
called “common prosperity” (Deng 1992-95, vol. 3, 174). There is no doubt: the achievement 
of this goal is still far away. According to the Gini coefficient, which measures income dis- 
tribution within a single country, social polarisation has reached alarming levels in China. 
We should of course pay close attention to the Gini coefficient, but without overemphasising 
its significance. Despite its utility, it has fundamental limitations: not only does it not dis- 
tinguish between the two types of inequality (the global and the local), but it also tells us 
nothing about the underlying trends in local inequality in a given country. 

The changes that have occurred in recent decades in China might be illustrated with a 
metaphor. There are two trains running from a station called “underdevelopment” and 
heading towards a station called “development.” One of the two trains is very fast, 
while the other train is slower: consequently, the distance between the two increases pro- 
gressively. This discrepancy can be explained easily if you keep in mind the size of conti- 
nental China and its tormented history: the coastal regions, which already had 
infrastructure (albeit elementary), enjoying easier access and the possibility of trade 
with developed areas, are in a better situation than the traditionally less developed regions 
that are landlocked and have as neighbours countries and areas marked by economic stag- 
nation. It is clear that the distance between the two trains travelling at different speeds 
widens, but we should not lose sight of three fundamental points: in the first place, the 
direction (the development) is the same; second, today some interior regions are seeing 
their income grow faster than that of the coastal regions; third, because of the impressive 
urbanisation process (which pushes the population to the most developed regions and 
areas), the faster train tends to carry more passengers. Not surprisingly, if we take 
China as a whole, we see a steady and sizable growth of the middle class, as well as a 
wider diffusion of social protection and features of the welfare state. 

However, the implicit warning in the values reported by the Gini coefficient still applies: 
if not contained in a proper and timely manner, quantitative inequality can also result in 
social and political destabilisation. 
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6. Wealth and Political Power: An Adversarial Relationship 


Social and political destabilisation can also come from another front. How long will the 
new rich continue to accept a situation in which they can quietly enjoy their economic 
wealth (accumulated legitimately) but cannot turn it into political power? 

Mao was aware of this problem. In 1958, he responded to criticism from the Soviet 
Union regarding the persistence of capitalist areas in the Chinese economy by saying, 
“There are still capitalists in China, but the state is under the leadership of the Communist 
Party’ (Mao 1998, 251). Almost 30 years later, to be exact, in August 1985, Deng Xiaoping 
(1992-95, vol. 3, 143) made a remark we should ponder: “Perhaps Lenin had a good idea 
when he adopted the New Economic Policy.” Here is an indirect comparison between the 
Soviet NEP and the reform policies adopted by Deng Xiaoping in China. It is obvious what 
the two have in common: total political expropriation of the bourgeoisie does not equal 
total economic expropriation. Of course there are also differences. The NEP involved a 
very small part of the private economy and was primarily intended as a temporary 
“retreat.” In other words, what was driving the Soviet NEP was the need to find some 
way out of an economically hopeless situation. There was no comprehensive reflection 
on which economic model to pursue: not surprisingly, according to Benjamin’s testimony, 
which we have already seen, the rich NEP man, who was also expected to contribute to 
developing the productive forces, was facing a “terrible social isolation.” The policy 
adopted by Deng Xiaoping, on the other hand, leaves behind a clear historic toll: experi- 
ence has shown that the totally collectivist economy erases all material incentives and 
motives for competition, paving the way (as previously seen) for mass disaffection and 
absenteeism; moreover, the populism that saw wealth and gain as such a sin hindered 
the development of entrepreneurship and technological innovation. 

While initiating his policies of reform and openness, Deng was aware of their inherent 
risks. In October 1978, he cautioned, “We shall not allow a new bourgeoisie to take shape.” 
This goal is not contradicted by tolerance granted to individual capitalists. Of course, they 
must be given much consideration. However, one point is constant: “the struggle against 
these individuals is different from the struggle of one class against another, which occurred 
in the past (these individuals cannot form a cohesive and overt class)” (Deng 1992-95, vol. 
2, 144, 178). Although there are residues of the old class struggle, on the whole, with the 
strengthening of the revolution and the communist party's power, a new situation was cre- 
ated. “Is it possible that a new bourgeoisie will emerge? A handful of bourgeois elements 
may appear, but they will not form a class,” especially as there is a “state apparatus” that is 
“powerful” and able to control them (Deng 1992-95, vol. 3, 142-43). Besides the power of 
the state, ideology plays an important role: many of the new rich, although not commu- 
nists, feel patriotic and share the horror at the “century of humiliation” that began with the 
Opium Wars and ended with the victory of the revolution, so these new rich also share the 
dream of “rejuvenation of the Chinese nation.” 

And yet, precisely as a result of the success of policy reforms and the extraordinary 
economic growth of China, the number of millionaires and billionaires is growing dra- 
matically; will the wealth accumulated by the new capitalists have an influence on politics? 
It is in light of this concern that you may fully comprehend the on-going campaign against 
corruption. The clean-up process does not aim only to consolidate social consensus on the 
Communist Party of China and the government; it means to implement Deng Xiaoping’s 
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recommendation and thus prevent the “bourgeois elements” from forming a class that is 
ready to take power. 


7. The Sights of the West: “Democratisation” or “Plutocratisation” of 
China? 


The capitalists who were established and continue to get established can be a real danger 
only if they ally themselves with imperialist circles or pro-imperialists committed to 
achieving a “colour revolution” even in China. Strengthened by their excessive media 
power, for a very long time the United States has been trying to consolidate their world 
hegemony in order to impose a “democracy” on China in the time and manner Washing- 
ton dictates. 

In this behaviour, the United States shows ignorance of the lessons offered by their own 
national history and liberalism, that is, from the school of thought that they claim to rep- 
resent. In 1787, just before the implementation of the Federal Constitution, Alexander 
Hamilton explained that limits on power and the establishment of the rule of law had 
been successful in two “insular” countries, Great Britain and the United States, thanks 
to the protection given by the ocean and their geopolitical position shielding them from 
threats from rival powers. If the plans for a federal union had failed and a system of states 
similar to the one in Europe had formed on its ruins, soon America would have seen a 
standing army, a strong central power and absolutism regardless. “Thus we should in a 
little time see established in every part of this country, the same engines of despotism, 
which have been the scourge of the old world” (Hamilton 2001, 192). Hamilton ascribed 
so much weight to geopolitical security in creating a system based on the rule of law that he 
wrote how if, instead of being an island surrounded and protected by the sea, Britain had 
been placed on the continent, it “would in all probability, be at this day a victim to the 
absolute power of a single man,” just like the other European continental powers (194). 
On the other hand, according to Hamilton, whenever “the preservation of the public 
peace” is threatened either by “external attacks” or by “internal convulsions,” even a 
country like the United States, which also enjoys an extremely fortunate geopolitical pos- 
ition, is authorised to resort to a strong power “without limitations” and without “consti- 
tutional shackles” (253). 

In fact, even protected by the Atlantic and the Pacific, every time it has felt, whether 
rightly or wrongly, in danger, the North American Republic has more or less drastically 
strengthened executive power and more or less heavily restricted freedom of association 
and expression. This was the case in the years immediately following the French Revolu- 
tion (when its followers in America were affected by the harsh measures provided by the 
Alien and Sedition Acts) and during the Civil War, World War I, the Great Depression, 
World War I, the Cold War and the situation created by the attack on the Twin Towers. 
To give an example: What happened to traditional liberal freedoms after the passage, on 
May 16, 1918, of the Espionage Act? Based on this act, a person could be sentenced to up 
to 20 years in prison for having expressed: 


any disloyal, profane, scurrilous, or abusive language about the form of government of the 
United States, or the Constitution of the United States, or the military or naval forces of 
the United States, or the flag [...] or the uniform of the Army or Navy of the United States. 
(Commager 1963, vol. 2, 146) 
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If the leaders in Washington were really serious about the banner of democracy 
that never tires of waving, they would seek in some way to reinforce geopolitical 
peace and a sense of security in the countries they claim to want to see become demo- 
cratic. At the end of the Cold War (as was calmly acknowledged by a scholar who was 
an adviser to Vice President Dick Cheney), the lone superpower used its naval and air 
forces to violate “China’s airspace and territorial waters with little fear of harassment 
and interdiction” unscrupulously and with impunity. The great Asian country was 
powerless at that time. Today, the situation has changed significantly. The United 
States is, however, still able to control the channels of maritime communications. 
Therefore, “China is already vulnerable to the effects of a naval blockade, and it will 
become even more so as its economy grows’; in fact, “its fate could depend on 
American forbearance” (Friedberg 2011, 217, 228, 231). And it is this situation that 
the United States strives to perpetuate. All this is not conducive to the development 
of the rule of law. 

The campaign of the West for the “democratisation” of China is taking place just as 
many political analysts are forced to see the decline of democracy in the West. A few 
years before the economic crisis, one could read in the International Herald Tribune 
that the United States had become a “plutocracy”; now the forces of private and corporate 
wealth have already taken hold of political institutions, while the rest of the population is 
cut off (Pfaff 2000). Nowadays, on the left as well as among those completely opposed to 
the Marxist tradition, it is common to read that in the West, and primarily in the United 
States, plutocracy has taken the place of democracy. We can conclude that the on-going 
campaign for the “democratisation” of China is actually a campaign for its plutocratisa- 
tion, to turn in the opposite direction the “political expropriation” of the bourgeoisie 
that has taken place since 1949 in the big Asian country. 

A second campaign, as usual, conducted by Washington and Brussels, requires 
substantial liquidation of the state-owned sector and the public economy which play 
such an important role in the fight against two great inequalities: on the international 
scene, this sector is making a major contribution to China’s technological development, 
which is increasingly closing the gap with the advanced countries; internally, the state- 
owned sector and the public economy reduce inequalities between different regions, 
accelerating the development of China’s less developed regions, which are now 
growing at a much faster pace than the coastal regions. If this second campaign launched 
by the West had been successful, the “economic” expropriation of the bourgeoisie, 
already reduced, would have been cancelled altogether, so that the bourgeoisie could 
enormously increase its influence in society and again pave the way for conquest of pol- 
itical power. 

It is very clear which weapons will be used to fight in the country that has emerged from 
the greatest anti-colonial revolution in history to engage in a long-term process of building 
a post-capitalist and socialist society. Which side will the Western left take? 


Note 


1. On Benjamin and Roth, see Losurdo (2013, chapter VII, § 3); in my book I am referring to a 
deepening of the problems discussed in this essay. 
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